8o               WITH THE FRENCH AIR FORCE
feel a little more optimistic than I would otherwise have
done. I found myself thinking of the information I
had noted down wrhen I had first arrived at the aerodrome
in the afternoon. Twenty-five per cent, of the crews
had been lost, since the German invasion of France a
fortnight before. I had listened to stories of young
pilots who had had to jump for their lives out of
burning 'planes. One pilot had nearly been caught
because the man who jumped before him had pulled
his parachute cord too soon and it had opened in the
'plane; the pilot had just managed to kick it free and
to jump himself when the 'plane was only a thousand
feet from the ground. I thought, too, of the large holes
which I had seen being mended in the 'planes by the
men they called " The First Aid Corps."
" Oh, yes," an airman had said, as I looked at some
of the holes, which were as big as a man's body, " Fritz
has some good anti-aircraft guns. He makes it pretty
hot for us whenever we go over."
With the prospect of going up in an hour's time,
these young men seemed to me even braver than they
had at the time they told me their stories.
" By the way," said the Colonel, " you had better
leave behind any notes you have taken, just in case you
are caught." He looked at me reflectively for a moment
and added : " As you are in uniform you ought to be
all right, if you do fall into their hands."
The brandy came round again and I filled my glass
a$ fell as possible. Taylor Henry, on the other side of
the Colonel, was using all his persuasive French, tinged